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ON THE MOVE 


AA 


Association of 
Women in 
Architecture 


he first women's architectural or- 
ganization began in 1915, 

four students at the School of Ar- 
chitecture at St. Louis Washington Uni- 
versity formed La Confrerie Alongine. The 
founders of the organization that was to 
become the Association of Women in Ar- 
chitecture were May Steinmesch, Helen 
Milius, Angela Burdeau and Jane Pelton 
Over the next few years, La Confrerie 
Alongine expanded to other university 
studying 
architecture. In 1922, a national organi- 
zation established 
name, Alpha Alpha Gamma. Local chapters 
were formed at Washington University, 
the University of Minnesota, University 


when 


campuses where women were 


was under a new 


of Texas, Austin and the University of 


California, Berkelev. During the 
thirty years, other chapters were added at 
the University of Illinois, the University 
of Michigan, Cornell University, Kansas 
State College, Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute, and the University of California, 
Los Angeles 

As the students graduated from their 
respective schools of architecture, they 
formed Alumni Professional Chapters 
Eventually the alumni outnumbered the 
undergraduate Since 
women had become established architec- 
tural professionals, the 
began to lose its student orientation and 
take on a professional emphasis. 

Alpha Alpha Gamma came of age at its 
national convention in San Francisco in 
1948. The professional chapters were re- 
organized as the Association of Women 
in Architecture, and A/pha Alpha Gamma 
became the Association's undergraduate 
affiliate. Membership in AWA 
opened to women in fields closely related 
to architecture, such as landscape ar- 
chitecture, interior design, sculpture, fine 
arts, planning, engineering, and archite 
tural sales, and to women with an interest 
in architecture. 

A drastic reduction in members led to 
AWA being disbanded on a national level 
in 1964.Only the Los Angeles Chapter re- 
mained active, with members-at-large in 
other areas of the country 


next 


members. many 


organization 


was 
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A group of architec tural graduates re- 
vitalized the AWA in the Los Angeles 
early 1970s. The in- 
creased enrollment of women in architec- 


area during the 


ture schools and a renewed interest in 
women’s organizations during the 1970s 
have continued to boost AWA’s member- 
ship. Although not affiliated with AWA, 
organizations of women in the architec- 
tural profession have emerged in Boston, 
New York, Washington, D.C., San Fran- 
cisco, Seattle, Denver, San Diego and 
Austin. 


Advancing the Profession 


The Association of Women in Ar- 
chitecture is a professional, nonprofit or- 


ganization, dedicated to improving the 
status of women in architecture and re- 


oss 


lated fields, and to advancing these pro- 
fessions. The specific objectives ol AWA 
arc 
* to inform the public of the qualifica- 
tions and achievements of women in 
the architectural profe 
e to exhibit the work of members; 
to help women find employment in 


sions; 


their professions; 

* to cooperate with local, national and 
international groups of design profes- 
sionals; and 

* to increase the number of women in 
the design professions. 

The AWA provides career counseling 
for women in schools and colleges, and 
for women work. 
scholarships are awarded annually to 
southern California women in architec- 
ture and related fields. Monthly meetings 
of AWA offer professional development 
programs, including speakers, tours and 
exhibits. AWA also publishes a monthly 
newsletter 

A number of membership levels exist 
within AWA. Professional members hold 
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either a license to practice architecture, 
an architecture degree, or have five years 
of experience in architecture or a related 
field. General members have an interest 
in architecture or related fields, but do 
not qualify as professionals. Members-at- 
large reside outside the Los Angeles met- 
ropolitan area. Student members are en- 
rolled in college level courses in architec- 
ture or related fields. The organization 
confers life membership for service to 
AWA, and honorary memberships are 
awarded in recognition of contributions 
to the. profession of architecture. AWA 
currently has 183 members. 


An Active Image 


Exhibits of the work of AWA members 
have been presented throughout Los 
Angeles. AWA members active in the 
American Institute of Architects were re- 
sponsible for AWA sponsoring a women’s 
caucus and information center at the 
1977 AIA Convention in San Diego. 

AWA has participated in the Union In- 
ternationale des Femmes (UIFA) conven- 
Monaco, Romania, Iran and 
Seattle. During the Seattle convention, 
AWA arranged a West Coast tour for 
foreign visitors and hosted a banquet in 
Los Angeles. In conjunction with UIFA, 
AWA has mounted exhibitions of mem- 
bers work at the Georges Pompidou 
Museum in Paris and the Pacific Design 
Center in Los Angeles. 

AWA continues to sponsor activities 
for its student members. The first AWA 
student conference was held at Hollyhock 
House in Barnsdale Park (Los Angeles) 
in 1973. Next ycar, AWA will sponsor 
“Design Forum '82: Women Up Front; a 
conference addressing the issues that con- 
cern women in the environmental design 
profession. Scheduled for January 29—31, 
1982 at Scripps College, Claremont, 
California, the conference will be cospon- 
California Polytechnic State 
University in San Luis Obispo, Califor- 
nia. 


tions in 


sored bv 


The conference will feature a series of 
seminars and panel discussions struc- 
tured to make women aware of the career 
options available in fields related to the 
built environment, to generate new en- 
thusiasm for participation in those fields, 
and to promote communication among 
student and professional participants. 

Further information is available from 
the Association of Women in Architec- 
turc office in the Bradbury Building, 304 
South Broadway, Suite 320, Los Angeles, 
CA 90013. Phone: (213) 625-1734. 


Doris Power, AWA President 
Lorraine Rudoff, AWA Historian 
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Phe Primate Discovery Center at the San Francisco Zoo 


brings together a representative mix of animals, landscaped 
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Downsizing for Tomorrow 


Compact, energy-eflicient homes are 
the wave of the future, according to a re- 
cent study of builder attitudes conducted 
bv Dow Chemical Co. A majority of the 
743 builders surveyed predict that the 
trend in the next five years will be to 
downsize homes to conserve on heating 
and cooling expenses. 

Traditional living areas such as dens 
and dining rooms may disappear. To 
climinate the expense of heating and 
cooling a seldom-used formal livingroom, 
the house of the future may have one 
large room which serves as both a living 
and family room. Similarly, builders pre- 
dict that kitchens and formal dining 
rooms will be combined into one-room 
“country kitchens.” 

Reaction to downsizing may create a 
new segment of the housing market, dub- 
bed the “mingles market” by some build- 
ers. People unwilling to adjust to smaller 
living spaces may double-up and share 
homes designed with two private sleeping 
wings and a single, shared kitchen and 
living area. 


Highlighting Highland Park 


After a year of deliberation, the High- 
land Park Improvement Association un- 
veiled a plan to revitalize the downtown 
retail area of Highland Park. Storefront 
and interior rehabilitation of existing 
businesses, street and parking lot im- 
provements, landscaping, and traflic 
coordination are proposed for North 
Figueroa Street from Avenues 50 to 61. 
The focus of the revitalization plan is a 
50,000 square foot village mall between 
Avenues 57 and 59, to be constructed be- 
storefronts Figueroa 


hind existing on 
Street. 

The Arroyo Group, architects of the re- 
vitalization plan, say Avenue 58 would be 
widened, closed to vehicular traffic and 
made into “Paseo Figueroa,” a pedestrian 
walkway running from Figueroa Street to 
the new development behind existing 
stores. About $6.7 million is required to 
fund public improvements, including 
sidewalks, streetlights, benches, tr 
trash receptacles, accessible curbs, syn- 
chronized traffic signals, and expanded 
and beautified parking facilities. The Ar- 
royo Group anticipate completion of the 
mall by 1983. 
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A special commercial area revitaliza- 
tion effort will offer local retailers free ar- 
chitectural assistance, under the guid- 
ance of Adolpho Miralles, ATA of Miral- 
les & Associates, and will provide a 20 
percent cash rebate for money spent on 
approved improvements on individual 
buildings. 


Grand Terrace Strengthens 
Architectural Review 


The city of Grand Terrace has adopted 
an ordinance giving the Planning Com- 
mission comprehensive responsibility for 
site planning and architectural review. 
'The Planning Commission is charged 
with ensuring that new development 
and/or alteration or enlargement of exist- 
ing structures be consistent with the 
city's general plan. Design review appro- 
val by the Commission is necessary for all 


new commercial, industrial and office de- 
velopments, and for remodeling or ren- 
ovation of existing buildings. 

Since Grand Terrace occupies only 6 
square miles, open space is highly prized 
by the city. The ordinance is designed to 
preserve the natural beauty of the city 
and setting, and to prevent indiscrimi- 
nate clearing of property, destruction of 


trees and natural vegetation, and the ex- 
ssive and unsightly grading of hillsides. 
The ordinance specifies that the loca- 


de 


tion and configuration of buildings must 
be harmonious with their sites and sur- 
roundings, must not unnecessarily block 
scenic views from other buildings or 
dominate the townscape or natural land- 
scape, and must crcate an internal sense 
of order to provide a desirable environ- 
ment for the general community. 

Even signing comes under the Com- 
mission's review for design, location, ma- 
terials, and colors, to ensure that signs 
are consistent with the scale and style of 
surrounding structures. 


Architectural Exhibition 
Funded 


The La Jolla Museum of Contempor- 
ary Art received a $10,000 donation from 
the Graham Foundation for Advanced 
Studies in Fine Arts to assist in mountin 
a 1982 exhibition of “Ten Californie 
Architects? 

Scheduled to open June 12, 1982, the 
exhibition will feature conceptual draw 
ings, models and presentation drawings 
of both constructions and conceptual 


Pi. 


uz 


It's nice, but frankly I was hoping for something wilh more gables.” 


charrette, asilomar, 12 p.m 


projects, according to museum director 
Sebastian J. Adler 
Stanley Tigerman, FAIA, curator of the 
exhibit, "California again 
ms to have put together an extremely 
gifted group of young architects who are 
beginning to be seen as contemporary in- 
heritors of the distinguished mantle of 
former great architects.” 


Chicago architect 


says, once 


se 


Public Works: Going, Going, 
Gone 


Public buildings, bridges and high- 
Ways, water distribution and treatment 
facilities, and sewers are wear ing out fast- 
er than they are being repaired, accord- 
ing to America in Ruins, a study prepared 
for the Council of State Planning Agen- 
cies. Among other facts, the study found 
that 
* One out of every five bridges in the U 

requires major rehabilitation or recon- 
struction. 


* The nation’s interstate highway system 
is deteriorating at a rate requiring re- 
construction of 2,000 miles per year 

* Major modernization of ports is needed 
to service world shipping at American 
docks 

* Between $75 billion and $110 billion is 
needed to maintain urban water sys- 
tems over the next 20 years in the na- 
tion’s 76 urban areas with populations 
over 50,000 

* In New York City alone, $40 billion is 
needed over the next nine years to re- 
pair or rebuild public facilities 
Since 1965, the percentage of gross na 

tional product devoted to public works 

investment has declined from 3.6 percent 


daylight, applied 


to 1.7 percent. The economic recovery 
plan recently proposed by President 
Reagan calls for a further decrease of at 
least $18.2 billion in 
spending. 


The Post Office Does It Again 


San Francisco's Palace of Fine Arts 
was more or less memorialized on the 18¢ 
postage stamp, as the Palace of Arts. 

Postal authorities are at a loss to ex- 


public works 


plain the error in commemorating this 
outstanding example of early 20th cen- 
tury American architecture designed by 
Bernard Beck . or that Bern 
Maybeck? 


was 


Interior Architecture 
Committee 


Leaders of the Los Angeles design 
community and the Los Angeles Chap- 
ter, AIA have formed an Interior Ar- 
chitecture Committee. According to or 
ganizing members Harriet Stuart and 
Bernard Zimmerman, FAIA, the pur- 
pose of IAC is to encourage dialogue be- 
tween the two professions on common 
goals and philosophical differences 

Committee meetings will be held on 
the fourth Tuesday of each month at the 
committee headquarters in the Pacific 
Design Genter. For further information, 
213) 651-5511 or (213) 852-1067 


phone 


No Design Standards 
for Barstow 
Barstow's city Planning Commission 


recently considered whether to adopt a 
chitectural design standards to promote a 
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listening 


consistent style in the city's downtown re- 
development area. Planning Commission 
Chairman George Harris’ recommenda- 
tion that an architectural review board be 
created was dismissed on the grounds 
that the board would establish another 
level of bureaucracy and delay redevelop- 
ment, according to the San Bernardino 
Sun. Commissioner Leonard Duran asked 
for a special study session to consider de- 
sign standards. He noted, *Barstow has 
become a speculator's paradise and we 
must be careful? 

The proposal for architectural design 
standards was not warmly received. At 
the study session, broker Gene Miller 
told the Commission, “We don't need 
you to tell us how to design our buildings 
and what color to paint them? He added, 
"If we get will 
want to build 
that people be competitive and improve 
designs (of their buildings and offices). 
I’m saying we don't need additional stan- 
dards.” 

Commissioner Duran’s that 
the quality of building materials be up- 
graded to improve their ability to endure 
Barstow’s blistering sun was countered 
by building contractor Joe Gee, who re- 
sponded that quality is difficult to legis- 
late 

Pointing to the sparse public turnout at 
the study session, the Commission con- 


nobody 
dictates 


too restrictive, 


Good business 


concern 


cluded that Barstow residents were not 
particularly concerned with architectural 
standards. The Commission decided to 
launch a cleanup campaign and to vigor- 
ously enforce building codes, rather than 


adopt architectural design standards 
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NEWS 


Awards 


The work of three California architec- 
tural firms was selected to appear in the 
1981 Exhibition of Architecture for Jus- 
tice Facilities, sponsored jointly by The 
American Institute of Architects and the 
American Correctional Association. The 
facility projects include Fresno County 
Juvenile Court Facilities Addition, Fres- 
no by Nishioka-Wiens Architects, ATA, 
Fresno; Shasta County Justice Center, 
Redding by Hellmuth Obata & Kas- 
sabaum Inc., San Francisco and The Ar- 
chitecture Company, Redding; and Hen- 
nepin County Government Genter, Min- 
neapolis, by John Carl Warnecke As- 
sociates; San Francisco, with Peterson, 
Clarke & Associates Inc., Minneapolis 
(associate architect) 


DI wo restaurants designed jointly by 
Wudtke Watson Davis, Architects and 
WME Interior Architects, both of San 
Francisco, were awarded first place in the 
1981. Interior Design Competition spon- 
sored by Restaurant. Hospitality, a national 
trade journal for the restaurant industry 
he design team on Top of the Hub in 
the Prudential Center, Boston was Don- 
ald E. Wudtke, ALA, Eric G. Engstrom, 
ASID/IBD, Daniel W. Whitney, AIA, 
Charles Dresler and Barbara Dineen 
The design team for Mangia Mangia in 
the Embarcadero Center, San Francisco, 
included Dick Watson, ALA, Eric Eng- 
strom, ASID/IBD and Joan Diengott. 


courses for architects: Introduction to 
Fire Safety in the Design Process, Oc- 
tober 14 to November 11: The New-Gen- 
eration Energy-Efficient Office Building, 
October 24-31; Effective 
for Design Professionals, November 18 to 
December 16; Environmental. Psy- 
^n Introduction for Interior De- 


Management 


and 
chology 


signers, December 5-6. For further in- 
formation, contact UC Extension, 2223 
Fulton Street, Berkeley, CA 94720. 
Phone: (415) 642-4111. 


Publications 

Designing for Energy Efficiency: A Study of 
Eight California State Office Buildings by 
Sam Davis, AIA is now available for 
$3.50 from the Center for Planning and 
Development Research, 373 Wurster 
Hall, Berkeley, CA 94720 

Installation and Operation of Solid- fuel 
burning Appliances is now available from 
the International Conference of Building 
Officials (ICBO) 
specific information on Uniform Building 
Code requirements, test standards and 
ICBO research reports, and contains il- 
lustrations and photographs. Available 
for $1.50, plus sales tax, from the Publi- 
cations Department, IGBO, 5360 South 
Workman Mill Road, Whittier, CA 
90601. Phone: (213) 699-0541. 

Ihe Earthquake Engineering Researc h 
Institute (EERI) announces a new publi- 
cation, Dynamics of Structures, a Primer, by 
Professor Anil K. Chopra of the Univer- 
sity of California, Berkeley. According to 


Fhe manual provides 


excited by ground motion. Available lor 
$7.00, plus handling, from EERI, 2620 
Felegraph Avenue, Berkeley, CA 94704 
Phone: (415) 848-0972. 

The National Lighting Bureau has 
three publications available: Getting the 
Most. from Your Lighting Dollar ($1.00), 
Lighting Energy Audit Workbook. ($2.00), 
and The Energy-Saver's Guide to Good Out- 
door Lighting ($3.00). To order, send full 
payment to National Lighting Bureau, 
2101 L Street, N.W., Suite 300, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 20037. 


CBAE and NCARB 
Hold Summit Meeting 


On August 24, 1981, a meeting took 
place in Washington, D.C. between the 
California Board of Architectural Ex- 
aminers (CBAE) and the National Coun- 
cil of Architectural Registration Boards 
(NCARB). The meeting was requested 
by Harry Hallenbeck, ATA, President of 
CCAIA, in an attempt to reconcile the 
growing differences between the two or- 
ganizations concerning the National Ex- 
aminations. R. Randall Vosbeck, FAIA, 
The American Institute of 
Architects, assisted. in coordinating the 
meeting. The meeting was attended. by 
representatives of National ALA, ASC/ 
ATA, CBAE, CCAIA and NCARB 

The CBAE and NCARB have had a 
stormy relationship for the past 20 ycars, 
culminating in a recent disagreement 
over proposed revisions to the licensing 


Ihe CBAE was on the 


President of 


examinatior 


Cour for Architects EERI, the 125-page monograph provides verge of carrying out its proposal to de- 
This fall the University of California, the basic concepts and knowledge needed velop a new California examination to ac- 
Berkeley Extension offers a variety ol to understand the response of structures commodate new, more job related testing 
CALENDAR — = = = = = 
October GCALA's 36th Annual Convention, the University Station, Coral Gables, FL 
22-25 Biltmore Hotel, Los Angeles. Contact: 33124, for further information. 
Cindy Trantham. CCATA, (916) 448- 
9082 
November "Shaping Those Who Shape the Environ- 
8-11 ment? the 1981 California Council of 
October An exhibit of Masonry Buildings in Landscape Architects Conference at 
15 to California features the materials and Yosemite National Park. Contact: Judy 
November methods used to fabricate granite, marble Vaughn, (415) 826-7419 
15 and sandstone buildings in California 
Wednesday, Saturday and Sunday after- 
noons at the California Historical Soci- November The ASC/ALA Student Forum ‘81 offers 
ety, 2090 Jackson Street, San Francisco. 24-28 workshops and seminars which enable 
Phone: ( fl 5) 567-1848. students and professionals to discuss rele- 
vant issues facing the architectural pro- 
fession today. Forum ^81 will be held at 
November The International Passive and Hybrid the University of Southern California, 
6—16 Cooling Conference will be held in School of Architecture, University Park, 
Miami Beach, FL. Write the Local Or- Los Angeles, CA 90007. Phone: (213) 
sanizing Committee, P.O. Box 248203, 743-2723. 
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techniques. In response, NCARB circu- 
lated a letter to California certificate 
holders suggesting that they could be ex- 
pelled from NCARB should the new ex- 
amination be adopted and the CBAE 
withdraw from NCARB. 

In reviewing the results of its practice 
analysis, the CBAE found it difficult to 
perceive the current NCARB examina- 
tions as valid, and modified its budget to 
eliminate the money used to administer 
the NCARB examination normally 
scheduled for December 1981. Sub- 
sequently, on August 14th, the CBAE an- 
nounced it would not give the prof 
sional examination in December. In an 
attempt to resolve this crisis in occupa- 
tional licensing, the Washington meeting 
was arranged. 

At the Washington meeting, agree- 
ments were reached and culminated in a 
“Memorandum of Understanding.” Both 
the CBAE and NCARB agreed to dedi- 
cate themselves to preserve a national ex- 
amination and to accept and implement 
the findings of the Resolution 5 Commit- 
tee (R5C), a national practice analysis 
conducted by NCARB. The CBAE 
agreed to make its examination findings 
available to NCARB to be integrated into 
a new national examination. Burtch 
Beall, Jr., FAIA, NCARB Western Reg- 
ional Member from Utah, became a vot- 
ing member of the Examination Coor- 
dinating Council, and Thomas Moon, 
AIA, was asked to represent California as 
a member of the NCARB Methodologies 
Committee. California, however, will 
continue the work of its consultants as a 
contingency. 

The Memorandum of Understanding 
outlines the following | examination 
schedule: 


December 
1981 
Spring 1982 


Pretesting of new 
methodologies. 
Receive input from 
regional NCARB 
meetings. 

Additional pretesting 
of methodologies, if 
necessary, and/or 
possible incorporation 
of methodologies 
previously tested. 

The new examination 
will be presented to 
NCARB for approval 
sannual meeting. 
Implementation of the 
new examination. 


June 1982 


June 1982 


December 
1982 


The CBAE and NCARB agreed that 
the new examination should address the 
following points: 

l. Administration of a single examina- 


üon with no distinction. between 
qualifying and professional exami- 
nation. 

2. The examination will test for basic 
competence. 

3. The graphic design examination 
will be comprised of both building 
and site design. 

4. Time and speed will not be stressed; 

the examination will be a “power 

test? 

The examination will be 

down into discrete areas to allow 

candidates to retake failed sections. 

Sections will be small enough to as- 

sure no one could fail an important 

subject, but long enough to make 
cutting scores reliable. 

6. A transitional plan will be drafted 
to accommodate the variety of can- 
didates both within and outside the 
United States. 

7. The test must protect public health, 
safety and welfare. 

8. The test will be limited to the pro- 
fession of architecture. 

9. The concept of producing a single 
project for use in developing a total 
test was abandoned. 

10, The R5C Report will be the ba: 
for developing examination specifi- 
cation data. 

Hl. A semiannual examination will be 
considered. 

12. Special jurisdictional concerns— 
such as seismic, permafrost, etc. — 
will be included. 

13. A procedure for advising failing 
candidates of areas of weakness will 
be developed. 

The actions taken by NCARB in writ- 
ing a new national examination will affect 
54 states and jurisdictions. The new ex- 
amination which is now being developed 
has the potential to increase a consistency 
of testing for competency, to increase 
freedom of mobility among the states, 
and to improve the status of architectural 
professionals across the nation, 

Tom Moon, ATA 


ça 


broken 


LETTERS 


Why pay more, when less will do? 


I just received a one-page notice an- 
nouncing a national AIA Codes and 
Standards Committee meeting. The an- 
nouncement was sent in a large envelope 
for 35€ postage, when a small, less costly 
envelope and 18e postage would have 
done the job. This is very common. 

I have been battling inefficiencies at 
AIA for years. But I have not thought of 
the significance of this inflated postage 
expense until I read the comments in Ar- 
chitecture California (August/September 
1981) concerning National dues and 
value received. 


Robert Edward Lane, AIA 


How others see us 


Congratulations! Architecture California 
is excellent. Your editorial content re- 
flects many things about and for ar- 
chitects in California. Thank you particu- 
larly for not publishing the semi-pseudo- 
intellectual gibberish that appears in the 
"professional" journals and magazines. 

Ronald S. Ryner Executive Director 
Maryland Society of the American 
Institute of Architects 


Your August/September issue of Ar- 
chitecture California arrived this morning 
and it looks great. Reads even better. The 
"What do I get for my dues?" should pro- 
voke some interesting comments. 

Congratulations on a fine addition to 
the AIA publications family. 

Ann Stacy, Hon. ALA Executive Director 
Michigan Society of Architects 


Architecture California is the most excit- 
ing. candid and informative writing 
among all of the journals and trade publi- 
cations. There isn't a page that I don't in- 
tend to share or discuss with at least one 
other designer. 

Anticipating future issues with relish, 

Fran Kellogg Smith 

LALD/AIA Affiliate Los Angeles Chapter 


C S 


Architecture California now accepts 
Classified Advertisements for posi- 
tions available, positions wanted, 
services, business opportunities and 
miscellaneous. 

Rates: 80€ per word, $40 minimum. 
Payment must accompany the clas- 
sified ad copy 

Address all ad orders to Classified 
Ad Department, Architecture Califor- 
nia, 1414 K Street, Ste. 320, Sac- 


] 


I E D 


ramento, CA 95814. Phone: (916) 
448-9082. 


Position Available 


Architect. Passive solar design firm seeks 
architect with experience in passive/en- 
vironmental design to do architectural de- 
Sign, project management and business de- 
velopment. Architectural license preferred 
Send resume to: The Habitat Center, 2293 
Olympic Blvd, Walnut Creek, California 
94595 
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POINTS OF VIEW: 


Competitions offer architects a chance to unleash their imagina- 
tions on challenging design problems, and lo win cash prizes and 
lucrative projects. Since 1870, The American Institute of Ar- 
chilects has issued guidelines to promote fair conduct in architec- 
tural competitions. This year, ALA published a Handbook of 
Architectural Design Competitions which offers architects 
criteria for determining when to enter a competition, explains 


*Everything architects do 
is a competition.” 
Maris Peika, ALA 


h! What an exhilarating feeling 
when one begins work on an ar- 
Fh 
challenge has been taken up and you 
know vou will be the 
tion that will influence the course of ar- 


chitectural | competition 


one with the solu- 


chitectural history. During the process 
there are even higher points, and many 
lows as well—sleepless nights and the 
anxiety of getting it all together before the 
deadline. Ultimately there are many dis- 
appointed competitors and only one win- 
And the 
rarely altered. 

Competitions tend to create a team 
spirit in a group of professionals, a spirit 
that cannot be equaled by any other en- 
deavor. There is an opportunity to let 
vourself go, 


cost and client. The time you put in is all 


ner course of architecture is 


without the constraints of 


The Bunker Hill Redevelopment Project, Los Angeles 
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yours, and the late nights are due to pure 
love of the struggle. The percentage of 
winners is small and the human energy 
expended is staggering. Since we às pro- 
continue 
we obviously do it more for the ben- 


fessionals collectively to com- 
pete, 
efits of the process than for the ultimate 
prize 

Of the professions, why are architects 
singled out to compete with design solu- 
tions in order to be selected by a client? I 
because 
than 
X doctor's reputation 1s 


suppose it's our profession is 


more subjective others such as 
medicine or law 
developed by his past performance, and 
that. performance is casily quantified 

the either lived or died. The 
lawyer's reputation is developed on a 
similar 
or jailed. While an architect also de- 
velops a reputation by past performance 
with buildings that stand, rather than 


fall, his efforts are not as easily quantified 


patient 


line— the defendant was acquit- 


tec 


You can't 
argue with death or jail, but, due to the 


as those of other professions 


subjective nature of our profession, you 
can find proponents and opponents for 
anv building, regardless of its excellence. 
Our product requires a process in the 
design of a building which entails de- 


veloping drawings, models and render- 
ings. The design can be perceived before 
the can't 
preview your open heart surgery or your 
trial. Given the fact of life that architects 
can be judged before a spade is put into 
the ground, we always will be subject to 


project is constructed — you 


rejection, the ultimate result of most com- 
petition entries. But a client who has re- 
tained an architect to design a building 
usually can terminate the agreement and 
hire another architect if he doesn't like 
what he is getting. 

Everything architects do is a form of 
competing, be it in the simplest form ol 
an interview or a full-blown competition 
carried out under the strictest rules of the 
ATA. 

I recall a specific commission that our 
office, Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, was 


pursuing. The project was the master 


continued page 10 | 
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various types of competitions, provides tips on evalualing a jury, 
and gives advice on a wide range of subjects from forming design 
associations to the whys and hows of copyrighting and/or patent- 
ing submission materials. For a first-hand look at the world of 
competitions, Architecture California asked two California 
architects to recount their experiences entering, losing and win- 


ning design competitions. 


“Benefits offset the cost of 
participating in design 
competitions.’ 

Joseph Martinez, AIA 


rchitectural competitions always 

have occupied a special place in 

the mind of the architect. The 
process has permitted new firms to open 
their practices with a good commission, 
to receive public exposure, and to design 
projects they might not otherwise have 
undertaken. At the same time, the selec- 
tion. procedure, the composition of the 
jury, the professional expense, and, most 
important, the construction financing, 
are major considerations in deciding to 
enter a design competition, 

Design competitions generally arc 
acknowledged by both the architect and 
the client as a good method for the selec- 
tion of a project design. Competitions 
provide the architect a free hand in de- 
sign, and allow the client the opportunity 
to select from a number of schemes. À 
variety of underlying benefits offset the 
cost of participating in design competi- 
tions. 

Martinez/Wong & Associates, Inc., 
which was established in October 1978, 
has entered six national or international 
competitions to date. Our record in win- 
ning/placing is not bad. In each submis- 
sion we have learned something about 
our capabilities, our staff, the building 
type, meeting deadlines, developing tech- 
nical documents, and providing pres- 
entation drawings. 

In June 1980, we won the Design 
Charrette Competition for the Oceanside 
Restoration Master Plan—an 80 acre 
beachfront site for recreational pur- 
poses— sponsored by the California 
State Coastal Conservancy. Six teams 
participated in the four day competition, 
including Charles W. Moore, FAI A. Be- 
sides competing against a fine architect 
and scholar, we had the chance to talk 
with him at length about our firm. This 
discussion led to a joint venture with his 


firm for two Requests For Proposal for 
major work in Los Angeles. 

The University of California at San 
Diego sponsored a turn-key developer 
competition in May 1980, for 200 units of 
Faculty/Student Housing. We mutually 
discussed the RFP with a few developers 
that we felt would be receptive to our de- 
sign philosophy, and who had the ability 
to perform the work at a high level of con- 
struction. Our association with McMillin 
Development Corporation required us to 
supply the construction documents for 
bidding, and the presentation drawings 
and specifications for the University sub- 
mittal. As a firm, we had not provided 
such services for a project of this mag- 
nitude before. For this effort, we received 
a direct hourly fixed fee, and negotiated a 
slightly higher percentage fee should we 
receive the first award and commission. 
ed on the strength of our close 
finish— finalist and cash prize winner— 
we are now working again for McMillin 
on a National Turn-key Design Competi- 

continued page 11 
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Competitions 


Master Plan of Les Halles, Paris 
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from page 8 
plan for a state capitol. The selection of a 
firm was not made through a design com 
petition; but rather through a Request 
For Proposal (REP) process. Coming out 
in the second choice position left me un 
frame ol 
through 


happy. but in an analytical 
mind. I 


mathematics 


went some 


quickly 


and with. some 


came up 
startling observations 

Phe REP was 
which 
were asked to elaborate further, and five 
It all others 
involved went about the process with as 
much determination as we did (1 
mated our costs for Phase E, HE and IH to 
be $2000, $4000 and $5000 respectively 
the total 
to $330,000. The total anticipated 


a three-stage event m 


about 100 firms responded, 25 


were invited for an interview 


esti- 


spent by all competing firmis 
came 
fee for the 
$200,000. 1 
servation within our profession is applic- 
able to buildings. but not to people. 
later, I 


privileged to participate in a genuine 


commission was around 


concluded that energy con- 


A number of years was 


competition—the selection of a de- 
and architect. for 
about SI billion worth of construction on 
Bunker Hill in Los Angeles 
competed and again the results left me 
analytical 


veloper the design of 
Five teams 


Phe five teams spent diflerent 


amounts in their endeavors— I estimate 
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$500,000. The total 
a million dollars 
looks at 


developer's 


$50.000 to 


from 


spent—let’s assume 
seems mind-boggling until one 
the prize: a 


opportunity that I will not attempt to de- 


real estate 


scribe, and an architeets fee within a 
S50 000.000 range 


Whether competitions are a cost-ellee- 


tive way to secure business for your firm 
upon the 


l'hink about the two examples of a “non- 


depends potential project 


competition” in which almost 200 per- 
cent of the potential fee was expended by 
the participants and a competition in 
which “only” two percent of the potential 
fee was expended by the competitors 

X nation based on the free enterprise 
system will continue to present its ar- 
with a 


chitects variety of processes by 


which to obtain work. Design competi- 
tions that are open to all are perhaps the 
vehicles by which talented young 
firms can break away from the “pulling 


yourself up by the 


best 
shoestrings” syn- 


drome, and have an opportunity to do 
large projects. How many capable ar- 
chitects have been rejected lor a commis- 
sion because they have not done a similar 
project before? It is partly in respect to 
that 


our office does not participate in most de- 


this opportunity for smaller firms 


n competitions, and limits its involve- 


ment to very few, selected cases 

more losers than winners in 
usually 
search for 


There are 
competitions. Considering their 


large egos. architects will 


“faults in the stars” rather than in them- 
selves when they lose a competition, and 
the process will continue to b faulted 
But, assuming that competitors enter into 
the competition knowing the conditions 
of judgement and the consequent risks in- 
volved, I cannot argue that competitions 
are unfair. I think our firm's solution to 
the Bunker Hill competition was the best, 
and I hasten to add that the other three 
"also rans? felt the same way about their 
schemes 

| used two examples of my personal 
failure in competitions to provide some 
food for don't 
leave the wrong impression about my 


thoughts; but I want to 


track record in winning competitions 
Only yesterday I learned that I came out 


on top in a design competition for an 
office building in Glendale 

Receiving a commission through an in- 
terview process is, of course, rewarding 
Ah! but to win a design competition is the 
to victory on a field of battle 
that our profession offers. 


closest thin 


Martinez 


from page 9 

tion, 200 Units of U.S. Air Force Housing 
at Fort MacArthur, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia. What we gained from our previous 
collaboration, more than anything else, 
was a compatible design approach and a 
clear understanding for scheduling of the 
project. This being the case, we recently 
submitted three proposals (schemes) for 
Fort MacArthur—only eleven proposals 
were received for this Commission. 

Vhe International Competition for the 
Master Plan of Les Halles, Paris, France, 
provided us with the opportunity to test 
and sharpen our design skills on a com- 
plex program. In addition to the architec- 
tural design and final presentation draw- 
ings, we also produced a Project Manual 
which contained information regarding 
site programming, construction phasing, 
cost estimating, traffic analysis, and solar 
The approach provided us an 
opportunity to demonstrate to prospective 
clients our capabilities on a project of this 
scale and complexity. Other benefits in- 
cluded having the project published in Le 
Moniteur, comparing our solution to those 
of the other competitors, and generating 
a high degree of interest for this project 


analysis 


among office personnel. This project was 
handled inside the office for pay, not as a 
moonlight freebie. 

In the early part of 1979, we associated 


with the ELS Design Group for the San 
Diego Convention Center. The oppor- 
tunity to assist in the development of the 
initial proposal was invaluable. Prepar- 
ing for and attending the final set of inter- 
views and questioning sessions probably 
would not have occurred for our firm for 
another 10— 15 years. One cannot place a 
price on this type of exposure. 

We also submitted a scheme for the re- 
invested by the firm and by consultants. 
Case two relies heavily upon the design 
sensitivity of the jury for its selection. 
(The jury was not very sensitive to our 
submission for the Memorial.) 

At the time of this writing, we are one 
of five finalists selected from a field of 70 
submissions for the National Design 
Competition for the Rancho Bernardo 
Symphony on the Green, a two-stage 
RFP indicated to us 
that a strong consulting team would be 


competition. The 


cent National Design Competition for the 
Vietnam Memorial, Washington, D.C. 
In this type of competition, there are two 
basic design strategies: the first is to sub- 
mit a strong competent solution, well de- 
veloped and detailed; the second is to 
present a conceptual solution which 
exudes design genius. In the first case, a 
significant amount of time and dollars are 
necessary for Stage I. This included ar- 
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chitectural presentation. drawings, con- 
cept philosophy statements, and a 
professional experience relevant to this 
building type. To secure this commission 
we retained Mitchell-Giurgola Architects 
as our design consultants, T. Y. Lin In- 
ternational for structural engineering, 
and Jaffe, Inc. for acoustics. Working 
closely with these internationally 
nent firms on the Stage I submi 
been a pleasure 

When we started. the. competition in 
May, our workload was very light and 
Mitchell-Giurgola was deeply involved in 
the Steamboat Springs Competition in 
Colorado, We agreed that our firm would 
take the lead for the design and final re- 
quirements for the Stage I submission, 
and that they would act as design critics. 
This studio-type approach was exactly 
what we were interested in. For Stage IT, 
which is a five day design charrette at the 
site in Rancho Bernardo, California, the 
strategy will be to assist Romaldo Giur- 
gola and T. Y. Lin as may be required. 

The financing for these competitions 
always has come from our steady clien- 
tele. For us, this includes local, state and 
federal governments and selected private 


-promi- 
sion has 


entities. Without a constant source of in- 
come, competitions for us 
would be an impossibility 


probably 


Architecture California H 


t is important to understand how to market vour services, 
even though many people in our profession are afraid of 
the words “marketing” and "selling? Marketing profes- 
sional design services is selling the sizzle, not the steak. lf you 


sell the sizzle, then you have the opportunity to sell the best 
meal vou can create, What is selling the sizzle? It is having con- 
fidence in yourself, knowing your market and client, and know- 
Ing your competition 

Having confidence in yourself is basic to effective mar keting 
If vou do not believe in vourself, vou cannot expect the client to 
believe in you and to offer vou the job. Before I say anymore 
about the importance of confidence in marketing vour services, 
I want to tell vou about my background, so vou will know that 
ning on a national 


vou can start out with zero and end up desi 
scale 

In 1963. a friend became the development manager of the 
Golden Gateway, which was building the Alcoa building in 
San Francisco. He needed someone to do tenant planning. I 
did not even know what tenant planning was. but I said I 
would try, EI 
some pamphlets that another firm had written Then | made 
up some forms and started secing people 


rned the interior planning jargon by reading 


Mv next task was to decide what to charge for my services. | 
found out what everyone else was charging and I charged a 
higher rate. Arrogant? Maybe. But E was convinced that, WI 
did not position myself; I would never gain the respectability I 
wanted. E was prepared to fail, but on my terms, which were 
that I wanted to be treated like a professional. People value 
what they pay for: they do not value what they get for less than 
they should, H vou have confidence in yourself and you believe 
you are good, vou probably are. If you do not have faith in 
yourself, you probably will not be hired 

A second factor in selling the sizzle is knowing vour market 
and vour client. Fo market properly, you have to understand to 
whom vou are marketing. and learn everything vou can about 
that client. | read 52 publications a month and three news- 
papers a day because that is where information about my client 


is. If Lam going to service our clients, then I need to know what 
they are doing and what they are thinking. Reading about 
them is the quickest way to obtain this information. 

Most architects are lazy. They spend too much time reading 


architectural publications, too much time Iking about design. 


and not enough time understanding the client and his needs 
Learn the client's language. H you are working with an institu- 
tional client, an entrepreneur, a developer, know their vocabu- 
lary. You must know the client's business as well as vou know 
vour own. 
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f vou are not busy, start looking at what you are selling, not 
how vou are selling. Figure out who you are, then position 
vourself in the marketplace, Are you a specialist? Do you 
want to be known for designing office buildings? Churches? 
Educational buildings? Remodeling? Or do you want to be 
Known as a generalist who can do all those things? [tis very im- 


yortant to write a long-range business plan. It helps one focus 
on who and what vou are, and where vou want to be 

We are in a period of change in design and design 
Philosophy. One did not go to Mies van der Rohe and request a 
ank Lloyd Wright and ask for a 


xistine glass box. When you went to them, you got what they 


ittle wooden bungalow or to 


were designing. Today's posture holds that the client should 
rave an influence on his environment. Architects often 
downgrade the client and think we have all the answers. The 
roblem with that kind of thinking is that the client is paving 
the bills. As desi nember that our clients are 
asking us to build a flexible environment. The idea that vou de- 


ners we should re 


Sign a room with a set furniture layout, an ashtray here and a 
flower there, is unrealistic. People do not live in spaces that 
Way 

This posture, however, does not absolve the architect from 


Concepts 
er, Jr., FA 


g 
IS 


f 


his responsibility as a competent professional. The successful 
design firms have the ability to lead— but not intimidate— to- 
wards goals that are higher than those the client would strive 
for alone. An example: Pacific Gas & Electric asked us to re- 
model their space, “to do a little open planning,” using existing 
furniture. They also asked us to replace the lenses on the light 
fixtures because they were so yellow. This was the entire job. 

But when we tried to remove the lenses, the light fixtures fell 
apart. The ballasts were gone. We put in a new ceiling because 
we wanted better acoustical properties for open planning. We 
then suggested that they use an ambient lighting system. T hey 
agreed. But we had to design a light fixture to go with the sys- 
tem because we couldn’t afford the ambient light fixtures on 
the market. A job that initially was replacing lenses and put- 
ting screens around the furniture brought us more business in 
terms of special lighting and open planning projects 

Clients’ desires generally are lower than they should be 
They are afraid to risk. Many of them want to see what you 
have done before. Oliver Wendell Holmes said, “Man’s mind. 
stretched to a new idea, never goes back to the original dimen- 
sion? An architect must learn to help the client stretch his 
mind and bring out the best in design that relates to that client 


ou need to interrelate with your client and to establish 

trust. Several years ago I was vacationing in La Jolla. 

Fhe man lying next to me on the beach leaned over and 
asked me if I was an architect. He told me he was trying to 
open à chain of pants stores. He was behind schedule and 
asked if I could loan him a draftsman. Later he called and 
asked if I could loan him a project manager who could organize 
his systems. I loaned him a project manager. Eventually he de- 
cided it was ineffective to have an in-house department and 
asked us to do the work. Today, that company is called The 
Gap. We have done over 500 stores for them nationwide and 
have billed several million dollars. Being able to establish trust 
can be very important to your future business. 

You also need the skills of discovery: listen to what the client 
says. You need the skill of advocacy: how can vou solve his 
problem? And you need the skill of support to relieve his fear of 
making a mistake. Ultimately, the client buys from the person 
he likes the best. That he likes you the best is key to vour future 
marketing. We all live or die on the reference of our last client. 
Eighty percent of our business at Gensler and Associates is re- 
peat and direct referral. Those clients that we had — 5,000 in 
15 vears; we currently work with about 1,500— are our sales 
force. We do not have a marketing manager and we do not 
have any sales people. What we have are 5.000 sales people, 
our clients, marketing our firm 


Finally, to market successfully you must know vour competi- 
tion. We spend a lot of time analyzing our competition. Years 
ago I thought it would be an ac complishment to be the number 
one firm in the country in terms of size and billings. We have 
achieved that goal. Now my goal is to be known as one of the 
best design firms in the country. But how do you measure vour 
competition in that arca? Awards? Repeat work for the same 
client? 

I used to be called a 
thought was insulting 


"kid huckster” which everybody 
I thought it was flattering. I was not 
afraid to be called a person who went out and got a job and 
worked on it. Now I am looking at the next kid huckster to 
learn what he is doing that we are not 

If you lose a commission, find out what vou did wrong. Do 
not ask, “What did I do wrong?" You will not get an answer. 
Ask, "What factors influenced vour final decision?" and vou 
will receive a response that will help vou market yourself better 
to the next client 

Y great line says, “The harder I work. the luckier I ger” H 
you put your mind and energies behind marketing vour talents 
and your firm, you will have more opportunities to realize your 


goals. 
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Design 
na 
Creative 
Community 


by Robert Marquis, FAIA 
and partners 


ow does a firm achieve a unified architectural style 
and philosophy with five partners, three associates, 
and a stall of 27 young and talented assistants? 

Can so many strong-willed (sometimes opinionated) indi- 
viduals collectively arrive at a consistent architectural expres- 
sion or style, leaving room for new ideas and change, without 
dogmatic edicts laid down by one principal? Is this elusive goal 
desirable? 


We at Marquis Associates believe the goal is not only desir- 
able, its achievable 


\ very successful northern lifornia architect. recently 
stated with pride that his office has no style: that cach building 
is entirely different, reflecting the client's wishes and taste. Our 
firm deplores this “hired gun” approach to architecture. While 
no one can argue that the program, site and client are enor- 
mously influential in the final appearance of a project. we still 
believe that the final designs must evolve from the philosophic 
concerns and style of the architect (in our case, the firm) 

We do not want to de velop into a multi-style office; but we 
also are concerned that every project not bear the distinctive 
stamp of an individual principal-in-charge. A client who comes 
to an individual architect knows generally what to expect. We 
believe that a client who comes to our firm should have a cer- 
tainty about the quality, style, approach and outcome of the 
project irrespective of which principal is in charge of the job. 

Fhis concern with achieving a unified style stems from three 
goals. 1) Major commissions come to design firms with a repu- 
tation for producing a consistently distinctive architecture. 2) 
Unless a clear and uniform approach to design is developed 
within the firm, the staff is confused, inefficient and frustrated: 
it tries to second-guess what is wanted and gets contradictory 
instructions from the principals. 3) Most important, we are in- 
terested in continuity so that the line of thinking and desi 
that started 28 vears ago can continue while growing through 


1 


the infusion of fresh ideas 

Architectural firms generally fall into two categories: those 
led by a strong personality and large corporate firms. In firms 
whose design direction is established by one strong person or a 
few partners, the younger partners and associates learn to work 
in and carry on this idiom. I call this th« après moi, le déluge ap- 
proach. When the leading force retires or dies, this ty pe of firm 
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usually falls apart or staggers ineflectually on as "successors to 
X7 Examples range from Lou Kahn and Frank Lloyd Wright 


to lesser, but fine, design firms 


The firm where design responsibility is parceled out among 
many individuals, or passes from hand to hand occasionally 
may produce distinguished architecture. But usually this turns 
out architecture without a central theme or trace of continuis 
\ portfolio of work by one of the country’s most prestigious 
firms, recently published in Progressive Architecture showed a 
variety of handsome buildings that might as well have been de 


signed by five totally separate and unrelated firms 


Developing a Design Philosophy 

I started our ollice in 1953, and was joined by Claude Stoller 
FAIA in 1956. Our office was run in the aprés moi manner, with 
the two principals totally responsible for the design direction 


Seven vears ago. our firm was reorganized. Claude Stoller left 


to establish his own practice, leaving Peter Winkelstein, FALA 
and me as the senior partners. Three young partners Phyllis 
Martin-Veque, ASID, James E. Caldwell, Jr. ATA and € 
Simon. ALA—as well as several associates were added during 
the period 1976-1978 


ulis 


We made a considered decision that our firm would try col- 
lectively to develop a philosophy of design and a direction that 
l 1 s 
and dictates of the 
partners. We wanted to develop a firm that could carry on a 


did not depend on the whims senior 
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strong, consistent, design-oriented line of work with or without 


hopefully for a while longer with) the senior partners. In 


order to do this. we had to reach agreement on the principles 
ind ideas that inform our work and. while doing so, allow room 


for new ideas and the modification of old ones. With five 


partners, this has not been an casy task 
We identified a number of issues that concerned us above 


and beyond the usual concerns of program, function and 


budget. Those issues include contextual design: historic con- 
nnulty; circ ulation energy conservation and structure as form 
determinants: and user involvement in design and planning 
We also identified the desire to organize our office as a creative 
community. Our selection of these concerns was based upon 
our perceptions of the societal forces and needs to which ar- 
chitecture must respond. Frequently, only one or two of these 
concerns are addressed by architects. We feel we must try to 
deal with alf of them. if our design response is to be valid and 
useful. Ideally. an energv-conserving building responsive to its 


community s need also will be designed in its environmental 


context and, when appropriate, will have historic references 
and enrichments meaningful to its users 

Our concern with contextual design goes beyond adapting 
our buildings to a site’s light, views and contours. Buildings, 
particularly those in urban areas, do not exist in isolation. 
They must be incorporated into, and preserve the continuity 
of. surrounding buildings, streets, open spaces and sidewalks. 


The materials, grain, mass and scale of a building should con- 
form to and be sympathetic with those of the community. For 
example, the Design Professionals Insurance Company in 
Monterey, California, whose clients are architects, structural 
engineers and mechanical engineers, wanted a building that 
would celebrate these three professions. The new office build- 
ing we are designing for them has all the structure (heavy 
timber) and the mechanical system clearly exposed on the in- 
side (page 16), vet the exterior— with its metal roof, wood bal- 
conies and wood sunshades— makes reference to the early 
Monterey style buildings. 

\ sense of historic continuity connects a building to the past 
and to the future. Forms and concepts from the past still can 
contribute to a well-built environment, and we do not avoid an 
idea simply because it has been used before. Traditional forms 
can be adapted to serve future needs. The Primate Discovery 
Center at the San Francisco Zoo (cover) easily could have been 
designed with tent-like “animal park" enclosures. Instead, for 
this urban zoo we chose to draw on forms closer to the Conser- 
vatory in Golden Gate park or the great stecl and glass exhibit 
pavilions of Europe. 

Similarly, the “gateway” in the center of the new Braun 
Music Center at Stanford. University will serve as a link be- 
tween the academic and residential portions of the campus 
(page 17). Its arch, columns and tile roof band are not an arbit- 
rary or whimsical choice, but are based on the “old quad" de- 


Environmental Factors 
© Noise 


Sun 


winter Wind 


Dwinter Storms 


sign by H. H. Richardson in 1890. 

A clear circulation network can make both the organization 
of a building and the spaces within intelligible, by locating the 
user in relation to the building. Corridors, walkways and court- 
yards can enrich the experience of the building and facilitate its 
use. The 350,000 square foot office complex now under con- 
struction for the California Department of Justice is organized 
like a town for its 2000 employees, with a main street, civic 
center, side streets, and courtyards. 

Fhis organization of streets and courts not only clarifies this 
large, complex structure, but gives form to the energy-consery- 
ing features of daylighting and night air-cooling (page 18). 
Energy conscious design can increase the control people have 
over their daily working and living environments. We seek pas- 
sive solutions to develop energy-conservative architecture, The 
emergence of new design forms and the reemergence of princi- 
ples of vernacular architecture provide e 
upon energy conservation. 

In designing a building, sensitivity and responsiveness to 
people's needs are not enough. We encourage the community 
for which we are designing, both owner and user, to take an ac- 
tive role in making design decisions. As often as possible, we 
seek to involve the owner and user in the decision-making proc- 
ess. Their wealth of ideas and information enriches, rather 
than compromises, the designer's creativ ity. In master plan- 
ning St. Mary's College High School, a Take-Part Workshop 


citing forms based 
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was organized to reach a consensus on priorities for the initial 
two buildings. Changing concerns in the intervening three 
years emerged in a later workshop and resulted in a revised 
master plan for the next building phase. ( Fhe workshop proc- 
ess is detailed in Architectural Record, June 1976.) 


Where Does the Buck Stop? 


Creating a unified, distinctive design style is an evolutionary 
process. While all of us at Marquis Associates agree on the de- 
sign principles illustrated above, the relative importance ol 
cach is far from resolved. A spirited dialogue continues among 
the partners over the primacy of principles, as well as the intro- 
duction of newer ideas such as the use of imagery as an expres- 


sion of subject matter. 

For the past five years, we have held weekly "show and tell” 
meetings, where a project in progress is shown and discussed 
with the entire staff. Occasionally we invite other architects 
whose work interests us to show us their projects. Currently the 
partners hold a weekly management meeting. We are, how- 
ever, changing the management meeting schedule to once a 
month, so the partners can devote Monday mornings to discus- 
sion of design issu 

Each job done by our firm is subjected to periodic design re- 
view meetings at its inception, when the direction is se id at 
frequent intervals during the design development and working 
drawings stage. These are attended by two principals, the proj- 
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ect architect and, when appropriate, the entire team working 
on the project. 

The question of who has final say in matters of design is fre- 
quently brought up, especially by staff members who seem to 
feel more comfortable in a more defined atmosphere than our 
present system provides. Rather than invest buck-stopping 
power in a senior principal, designer or project architect, we 
have decided to strive for consensus. The advantages in con- 
sensus are that ideas can come from anyone on the staff or on 
the team. regardless of rank, and that discussion (and even de- 
bate) cannot easily be cut off. The disadvantages are that con- 
sensus is a time-consuming process, and carries the inherent 
danger of compromise and dilution of idea 

Problem-solving governed by these principles is one thing, 
but shaping spaces and cladding them is another. The basic 
problem is how nof to water down design decisions with a cum- 
bersome, populist structure. We have no certainty that a strong 
style of architecture can be forged from our collective working 
style, but so far the method appears to be working. We believe 
that, given our goals, this method is preferable to either one 
individual dictating the design or to a group of partners each 
doing his or her own thing. 


Robert B. Marquis, FAIA is the senior partner of Marquis Associates, 
Architecture, Planning, Interior Design, located in San Francisco, 
California. In the spirit of the philosophy of the firm, his four partners 
assisted in writing this article. 
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POLITICAL ACTION COMMITTEE 


More than any other professionals, ar- 
chitects are trained to design and build 
an environment for the future. Politics is 
the process by which we, as a country, 
shape the future. Yet, how many ar- 
chitects become politically active? 

ARC PAC is the California Architects 
Political Action Committee. Established 
in 1979, ARC PAC was formed to pro- 
mote the improvement of government 
by encouraging architects to take a more 
active part in the political process, and 
to help us organize ourselves for more 
effective political action. 

The purpose of ARC PAC is to solicit, 
receive, and distribute political con- 
tributions to help in the election of State 
Senators and Assembly Members who 
have demonstrated their interest in and 
commitment to advancing the goals of 
the architectural profession. Member- 
ship in ARC PAC is open to both AIA 
and nonAlA architects, and to students 
of architecture. 

Why is ARC PAC necessary? 

Every year, the California Legislature 
acts on over 3,000 pieces of legislation. 
Nearly ten percent — over 300 bills — 
either directly or indirectly influence the 
practice of architecture. Professional 
representation on licensing boards, 
tiered registration, handicapped access, 
historic preservation, energy, sunset 
laws, architects registration, profes- 
sional liability —all these issues and 
more are decided by legislative votes. 
Those votes drastically affect both the 
climate in which we practice, and the 
quality of the environment we design. 

Contributions made through ARC 


Enclosed is my personal check in the amount of 


L] $25 
$50 


$75 
$99* 


L] $100 


$250 


$500 


Advertisement 


ARCHITECTS 


PAC can greatly increase the visibility 
and impact of architects as a profession. 
The distribution of contributions by 
ARC PAC demonstrates that we, as a 
group, actively are monitoring the ac- 
tions of members of the Legislature as 
they affect the architectural profession. 
By combining the financial resources of 
all the architects in the state, ARC PAC's 
contributions have a greater impact for 
the profession than if the same amount 
of money were contributed by indi- 
vidual architects. ARC PAC enables 
architects to be a viable political force in 
California. 

In the absence of public election 
financing, it is an economic fact of life 
that candidates must have money to win 
elections. Political Action Committees 
are growing in popularity, especially 
with business organizations. PACs pro- 
vide needed coverage for effectively 
competing in the political arena. 

ARC PAC does not "buy votes," but it 
has a considerable impact on making 
office holders accessible to architects 
and our legislative advocates. Cam- 
paign contributors are friends and allies 
whose views are heard. 

ARC PAC can reach and influence 
office holders from areas not heavily 
populated by architects. A key legislator 
may be from a district where few 
architects reside. ARC PAC provides 
access to those individuals. 

ARC PAC is administered by a group 
of seven Executive Trustees, all ar- 
chitects, who are elected by the con- 
tributors. Their decisions about who re- 
ceives financial support are based on 


Name 
Address 
Employer 


Occupation 


* California law requires the above information for all 
donations totaling $100 or more. Anonymous donations 


may be only for amounts under $100. 


Mail this form and your check to: ARC PAC 
1414 K Street, Suite 320 
Sacramento, CA 95814 
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careful study of candidates' positions 
and voting records on issues related to 
architects’ concerns, face-to-face meet- 
ings with legislators, and input from 
legislative consultants and advocates. 

As an individual, you are allowed a 
maximum federal income tax credit on 
one-half of your contribution to ARC 
PAC, up to a credit of $50 ($100 per joint 
tax return), if not already taken. Indi- 
vidual contributions are deductible up 
to $100 ($200 on a joint return) on a state 
income tax return, if not already taken. 
Corporate contributions are not tax 
deductible. 


Together We Make 
a Difference 


As more and more architects recog- 
nize the need for architects as profes- 
sionals to be actively involved in politi- 
cal affairs, they are becoming aware of 
the positive role political action commit- 
tees can play in influencing legislative 
activity. 

ARC PAC is designed to make your 
participation in the political process a 
little easier and a lot more effective. 
ARC PAC is based on a simple political 
principle: by joining together, we can 
make a greater impact. 

Join us by returning the form below, 
with your check made out to ARC PAC. 
You will receive an acknowledgement of 
your contribution for tax purposes. You 
also will receive regular legislative up- 
dates and selected publications on the 
political process. 
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Joint Venture in Beling 


by Roger Hong, AIA 


n July, 1980, the Oiong Hua International Tourist Cor- 

poration, one of several travel bureaus operated by the 

Chinese government, interviewed a number of internation- 
ally-recognized corporate architectural firms to design a 1000 
The firms of Warnecke/Dolinsky were 
selected to be in joint venture with the Beijing Institute of 
Architectural Design, a 2500-member government-operated 
architectural department. Thus began the first professional 
joint venture between American architects and those of The 
People's Republic of China. 

Working in charrette for two and one-half months, an inter- 
national collaboration produced design scope documents en- 
compassing preliminary structural, mechanical and electrical 
drawings, in metric, written in both Chinese and English. The 
effort included the simultaneous production of bilingual pre- 
sentation boards, printing of brochures, and construction of a 
large scale model of the building and its site development. The 
project culminated in a formal presentation by the American 
and Chinese design team before multiple government au- 
thorities in Beijing last November 


room tourist hotel 


The 1000-room Metropolitan Hotel was designed as a con- 
temporary Western hotel to meet the need created by ex- 
panded international tourism in China. Larger than any recent 
construction in China, the 80-meter high structure contributes 
to the new urban scale of development surrounding Beijing 
Phe hotel symbolizes a gateway to the city of Beijing when ap- 
proaching from the airport, and eventually will link with other 
planned highrise hotels to form a new "city wall? The physical 
scale and scope of the functional program represent a conscious 


act of will by China's government to project an image of 
technological accomplishment as well as social and political 
openness in communicating with the West 


The Political Climate 


When the joint venture began, the political climate in The 
People's Republic sc 


med to favor such a development and 
predicated a very short timeframe for completion of the design 
phase of the work. The timeframe, plus the Western standards 
of quality sought for the hotel, caused the Chinese govern- 
ment's tourist corporation to seck design and project manage- 
ment expertise beyond that domestically available. 'This deci- 
sion, overlayed by the nationalistic ego needs of a developing 
country, became a sensitive political issue 

Several large hotel projects were pending government appro- 
val for construction in China at the time, but these all were de- 
signed and developed by outsiders. Unlike these hotel propos- 
als, our project was being financed by the Bank of China. Na- 
tional pride demanded that a grassroots project of equivalent 
magnitude and scope precede approval of these other projects 
(A close parallel situation. was found in the fact that the 
Chinese government delayed approval for an American air- 


Roger Hong, AIA and John Carl Warnecke, FAIA confer with the construc 
Hon team on the job site in Beijing 
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Building officials appraise the scale model following the joint venture presen 
tation 


line's nonstop flight to Beijing until a goverment-owned airline 
first had landed in San Francisco.) The professional joint ven- 
ture proposed by the government tourist corporation attempt- 
ed to address the need for à grassroots project 


Bridging the Culture Gap 


Ten select architects and engineers representing the Beijing 
Institute of Architectural Design traveled through the United 
States to research Western hotel design. A separate studio 
space established for the joint venture project within the Los 
Angeles office of Warnecke/Dolinsky provided space for seven 
Chinese architects. only one of whom spoke fluent. English 
Two Chinese engineers found temporary space at the office ol 
our structural consultant, Martin & Huang International. 

l'o overcome the language barrier, several of our staff work- 
ers who speak and write Mandarin, the prevailing dialect of 
our visiting colleagues, were assigned to the project. Since I 
was Director of Design for the Los Angeles and San Francisco 
offices of John Carl Warnecke & Associates at the time, I was 
chosen to lead the architectural design team in the United 
States. As a third-generation, American-born Chinese, I pos- 
sess a limited understanding of the Cantonese dialectand none 
of Mandarin. We had to rely upon and develop a dialogue 
within the “language of architecture” 

One of the conditions of our firm being selected as joint ven- 
ture partner was that we accept our Chinese colleagues! pre- 
conceived notion that the hotel tower be highrise. Our Chinese 
colleagues were adamant that the hotel tower form "break out 
of the box? and had explored several alternatives: clustered 
triangles. a cross and finally a serpentine slab form. An S- 
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shaped tower footprint in plan had received conceptual appro- 
val in a preliminary review by governing authorities 

Mier considerable study. | employed a geometric planning 
module in the form of an equilateral triangle with sides of nine 
meters in length. This triangular module formed the basis for 
the required S-shaped tower and allowed the orderly planning 
of public areas at its base. Public rooms and amenities in the 
lorm of an atrium, tea lounge and Chinese Garden were ar- 
raved along the culturally-preferred south orientation, facing 
the international embassies across the Bright Horse River 

Phis module also allowed an immediate visual grasp of scale 
that helped overcome the incremental change to square meters 
from square feet. Besides the integration of required structural 
and mechanical technologies, the American design team made 
its greatest contribution in reshaping the program of the public 
support spaces and their functional organization 


Within the Language of Architecture 

Ideas in architecture are published worldwide. The well- 
worn pages of Complexity and Contradiction in Architecture inhabit 
the archives of the Beijing Institute of Architectural Design 
Che propositions of post-modernism are familiar to our 
Chinese colleagues, but the freedom to pursue these concepts 
in practice is proscribed by the level of acceptance and appro- 
val by government officials. 1 believe one of the underlying 
reasons the Chinese tourist corporation retained outside con- 
sultants was the conjecture that Western expertise would com- 
mand more clout and expedite acceptance of progressive de- 
sign features 

Phe major cultural differences are most evident in compar- 
ing the practice of architecture within private enterprise to that 
within the confines of a government bureaucracy. American 
corporate architectural practice operates with a distinct divi- 
sion of responsibilities residing with key individuals. Charac- 
teristically a principal-in-charge, a project manager, and à 
project designer are assigned, and the corporate organization 
protects and preserves the prerogatives of each role to be 
played. The cumulative decisions of these key individuals allow 
a project to proceed expeditiously under increasing time con- 
straints. By contrast, our Chinese colleagues observed that ar- 


chitects practicing within a governmental entity such as their 


own operate on a consensus, Often the strength of concepts is 
diluted and diffused for the sake of political expediency. 
Within the Palace 

In November, 1980, the American consultant group com- 
posed of architects, structural, mechanical and electrical en- 
gineers, and our cost estimating consultant, journeyed to Hong 
Kong and then to Beijing. Our Chinese colleagues and the 
Qiong Hua International Tourist Corporation were impecca- 
ble hosts. Every courtesy and consideration was extended to 
our group. Both our cultural and our culinary appetites were 
satiated with sincerity and generosity. Between our numerous 
lormal meetings, our hosts exposed us to fragments of his- 
tory—the Imperial Palace, Temple of Heaven, the Ming 
l'ombs, and the ethereal landscape and pavilions of the Sum- 
mer Palace. The Beijing Institute of Architectural Design 
hosted a banquet at the legendary Winter Palace, replicating 
the menu served to the dowager Empress on her birthday. We 
reciprocated their kindness with a banquet centered upon an 
elaborate version of fondue prepared in a Chinese firepot. 

One of the genuine pleasures was the sense of accomplish- 
ment and fulfillment shared with a fraternity of professionals 


from far across the sea. I derived a gr 


at personal pleasure from 
knowing I had in some way closed a circle in the chain of his- 
tory initiated by ancestors | never knew. 

A formal presentation was given before 250 persons repre- 
senting innumerable government agencies. I was humbled by 
the impact this single project might have upon China's image 
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and the employment to be generated for over 300 vouths who 
were training to staff the hotel. 

Several days of smaller meetings followed in which every 
concern regarding the hotel, whether technological or political, 
was voiced. We were asked to respond to design modifications 
within a very short timeframe, and a charrette ensued. 1 could 
not help but feel that the concerns expressed were minor details 
compared to the significance this project represented to both 
East and West. A kitchen was enlarged, a rooftop restaurant 
was lowered in height to appear less extravagant, and addi- 
tional parking was provided. In the United States, detailed 
concerns usually are refined during design development and 
working drawing phases, not while schematic design approvals 
are being sought. This was our first indication that all was not 
right within the palace. 

Our joint venture colleagues, the Beijing Institute of Ar- 
chitectural Design, insisted that they would make the neces- 
sary refinements in Beijing for resubmittal to the authorities. 
since time was of the essence in a volatile political climate. The 
American consultant team returned to the United States to 
await that submittal and approval. 

In subsequent months, a series of inexplicable cables were 
received from the general manager of the tourist corporation 
explaining that the project was in jeopardy and had not been 
approved due to controversial design features such as the re- 
volving rooftop restaurant. No communication was forthcom- 
ing or permitted with our Chinese colleagues. The drawir gs 
that were to be modified by the Beijing Institute of Architec- 
tural Design were never made available for our review. Despite 
the fact that we had completed our scope of services, the client 


contended that failure of the project to receive government ap- 
proval gave them the avenue to renegotiate our fees. The last of 
our remaining Chinese colleagues was recalled to Bc ijing, and 
many months ensued before an equitable settlement was 
negotiated. 

As recent history has unfolded, China's open door to the 
West was closing to industry and trade, as well as to the es 
change of technical services. A shift in China's national 
priorities has caused this developing world power to look in- 
ward again toward social and economic reform. 

One of the pervasive and paradoxical features of doing work 
with China is that there is only one client: the government. 
Like the Hydra. this entity has many heads with each pursuing 
its own priorities, Satisfying the tourist corporation and the 
government architects did not insure that the project would be 
approved. Students of the China scene conjectured that our 
client, the Chinese government tourist corporation, came 
under heavy criticism from other government entities for seck- 
ing and retaining Western consultants which may have been 
interpreted as a “loss of face" for their architects? technical 
abilities. 

Will the joint venture plan for the hotel ever be realized? 
Many rumors abound, but informed sources reveal that con- 
struction will begin this month on the Beijing Metropolitan 
Hotel. I look forward to someday traveling to China to ap- 
praise whether “the language of architecture” has transcended 
the travails of a developing nation and its politi 


Roger Hong. AIA is a partner in the firm of Arechaederra/ Hong/ 
Treiman, Architects & Planners in Santa Monica. California. 
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INTERVIEW: 


the customized mind 
creates beyond convention 4 
splicing known to new ER - : - 


The distinctive design elements in your buildings bear 
the stamp of a strong artistic personality. Do you insist 
upon complete artistic control of a project? 


No. Unrestrained architects are clearly dangerous. Look at 
Brasilia. There the designers had total control and the result 
is a sterile competence. 

We recently completed a demonstration house in Japan. At 
first I wasn’t that excited about the project because it was so 
remote. There seemed to be little possibility that the house 
would get built as designed. So I insisted on complete artistic 
control. I thought they would shove that down my throat, 
but their attitude was, “Of course you have complete artistic 
control — why do you think we hired you?" I get good 
clients. but that's a little more faith than I’m used to working 
with. 

Complete control leads to an unhealthy self-indulgence. I 
come from the old school. My concern is solving the problem, 


not creating some personal vision. Unless I have a problem. 
I don't even know where to start. Finding and articulating 
the problem is the whole search and mystery and excitement. 


How do you identify the problems? 


We interview our clients very intensely. For our residential 
and commercial work, we use a programming score, which is 
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an idea I took from the dancer Anna Halprin and some 
architects. We score, in a musical sense, the client's lifestyle. 
We use a l4-page questionnaire; we also use magazine 
pictures like inkblots. The reason we have not had any 
disasters with something as complex and personal as a single 
family house is that we're so careful at the programming 
stage. Before we ever draw a line, we understand exactly how 
the clients live, what their prejudices are, and what they like. 

Each one of our houses is different, and they're all houses I 
never would have done for myself. Not even close. Because 
they're responsive to the client's very particular problems 
and dreams. We always try to give our clients what they 
really want, which sometimes isn't what they ask for 


How do you convince them of the difference? 


We don't try to convince them of any thing. We try to analyze 
what they want and hand it back to them in a bare and 
logical form so they can make an intelligent decision. We see 
ourselves as a conduit or translator. One of the arts in 
architecture is knowing when the client is telling the truth 
Sometimes when you do three-dimensionally articulate a 
client's request, it isn't successful, because he's talking at a 
superficial level. It’s our job to get inside, beyond the 
superficial, to the more fundamental aspects of design which 
he will find satisfying 


OQ), 


No matter how many beautiful buildings 
you design, there's still a hamburger stand 
and telephone poles next to them, and a 
moneylender who only cares about the 
bottom line. As long as architects think of 
x these as negative things, their impact will 
be largely irrelevant. Instead, we can 
choose to interpret these things as positive 
= elements, and incorporate them into our 
designs. 


Our clients tend to be happy, no matter how strange the 
building may seem to others, because it's a solution to their 
requirements, Our experimental ideas come out of this prob- 
lem solving. They're not preconceived. We don't come in 
with a direction or idea that we want to exploit in a particular 
house. 


Recently your work has received a great deal of media 
attention. What impact does the media have on the way 
people perceive architecture? 


The media sanitizes living environments. When you see a 
picture of a building in a magazine, it's arranged. Deceit has 
to take place on some level in order to make the dimensional 
transition from a three dimensional building to a two dimen- 
sional photograph. 

The unfortunate byproduct is that the public gets the idea 
people actually live in those highly-refined, noncluttered 
environments. But the natural process of living is, of course, 
one of clutter and mess. Many of the best pieces of architecture 
have carefully orchestrated media images which hide the 
conflict between the natural lifestyles and the theoretical 
architecture. People simply don't live like architects wish 
they did. It's like putting on a coat that doesn't fit —no 
matter how well it's designed, it still looks bad 


One of my focuses as a designer is to address that fit 
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The sun is a dynamic tool to light 
and change the environment. Our 
buildings are totally different spaces 
during different parts of the day and 
seasons. We allow the light to be the 
kinetic quality, rather than trying to 
make the building move, which is 
usually too expensive. 

One exception is the Greenstein 
house where we put a large damper — 
a moveable piece of plastic — in the 
throat of a belvedere. The damper is 
justified for energy reasons, but its 
primary purpose is to allow the space 
to change kinetically. It is a 
psychological tool to change the 
ambience of the space in a very small 
house. 
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between the idealistic magazine design and the way people 
actually live. | hope to get to the point where a photographer 
from a magazine could just walk into one of our projects 
unannounced, snap a photo, and that photo would be 
beautiful, would show a harmony between the architecture 
and the lifestyle 


You speak of using “organized chaos” in your designs. 
What does that mean? 

My favorite definition of architecture: an architect is one who 
organizes chaos and intoxicates reason. If it's absolutely 
ordered, architecture is boring — there's no mystery, no way 
to make it valuable to vour life, because there are no in- 
terpretations. It's just a piece of construc tion. On the other 
hand, if architecture is too esoteric and there is no perceptible 
order, its upsetting, frustrating and incomprehensible. 

We use the concept of organized chaos in an attempt to 
make our design presence strong, but minimal. Organized 
chaos is simply a tool for designing. Highly organized 
elements are made important and other elements are allowed 
to degenerate into their natural state, with no attempt to 
control them at all. The real people and their real lifestyles 
are allowed to take place in an unartistic way 

Organized chaos is an arc hitecture of juxtapositions. In 
our office, for example, we have a linear idea, a walkway ol 
tile, that is kept pristine. Everything else is allowed to 
degenerate into its natural pattern. T's an attempt to make 
legitimate the architect as slob 


Are your designs intended as a comment on society? 


So much of architecture is in the interface between esoteric 
theory and practical service. Just serving society or Just 
intellectually commenting on society is not enough. Anybody 
can design provocative buildings in their closet. But when 
they are built, what happens? It's this interface between 
academic theory and the way people really live that fascinates 
me. 

Architects are interpreters. I intentionally try to use less 
jargon than my contemporaries because it's a largely un- 
necessary code that lay people don't understand. Arc hitects 
should be clarifying, not confusing the issues 


But professionals love jargon because it creates a mys- 
tique. 


I prefer the mystery to be in the building, not in the jargon. 
If our final built object does not have an intrinsic mystique, 
then we've failed. 


You speak of the choreographic quality of architecture. 
How do you make a concrete structure dance? 


Ballet and dance are a primary influence on my work. All the 
arts use similar vocabulary, similar ideas. In architecture, the 
stage set or the physical product is static and the people are | 
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kinetic, moving through that static space. That's how the 
choreography takes place 

I hope my architecture responds to a kinetic viewpoint 
My buildings are extremely hard to photograph and very 
unsuccessfully photographed. People who experience the 
buildings are often surprised at the spatial continuity and 
complexity. I think that’s because of the awareness of choreog- 
raphy 


You are among the architects who pioneered passive 
design in this state. What sparked that early interest? 


The choreographic quality that we were disc ussing comes 
from two sources. One is the user as a kinetic participant 
Fhe other is the sun. I must confess my interest in solar 
energy and energy efficiency has never been primarily to save 
BTU's. To me, the whole intrigue, the whole fascination with 
energy conservation, is that it's a chance for people to rebuild 
à sensual rapport with their environment. Buildings have 
gender, they have personality quirks, they are sexual. The 
more animalistic a building or a design is, the more successful 
it is. If it doesn't have that animal quality, it's lifeless —re- 
gardless of architectural style. 

There's a tendency to enc apsulate people from the environ- 
ment, to desensitize the individual. Windows don't open in 


In the Johnson Residence, I was 
inspired by the Anasazi Indian cliff 
dwellings, particularly the way they 
dealt with voids and solids against a 
wall. A wall became an appropriate 
organizational tool for organizing a 
vast interior space in this residence, 
which is built around and over an 
existing 1920s pool and grotto. A 6 
foot high by 50 foot long glazed south 
facing truss provides direct passive 
gain in this house. The pool and 
dark-colored, heat-absorbing 
masonry interior walls act as thermal 
heat storage and moderate the inside 
temperature. There are few windows 
on the north, west and east sides to 
minimize heat gain. A vacuum tube 
active solar system provides pool, 
domestic hot water and space heat- 
ing. 


the office. You can't control the lights or feel the breezes 
That whole movement is so inhuman 

Energy conservation is the key for me as an architect to 
allow people to feel those things again. I can tell my client I 
would love to do a building with windows that can't open, 
because it’s the latest thing. But Fm forced to make the 
windows open, because the cooling loads are too high. 


What influences other than dance have affected your 
work? 


My father is a civil engineer, so 1 was exposed to the ar- 
chitectural profession at an early age, although usually in a 
negative context. As a child, I learned from engineers and 
developers that all architects arc misguided egoists, doing 
irrelevant things that upset the logical building processes — all 
they did was make things more expensive and weird. That 
explains my paranoia of being an architect who doesn't solve 
problems 

Another significant influence was being in the Peace € lorps 
in Chile. For two years, I was able to completely disassociate 
myself from the academic world of architecture: didn't read 
any periodicals, missed all the trends, didn't talk to any 
architects. It was cleansing. 


I was doing architecture, but on a menial level in a remote 
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area trying to make little shacks stand up, building houses 
for lower middle class people. My office was in a construction 
shack on a 500 house jobsite at the edge of the Atacama des- 
ert. 

From that vantage point, I gradually became aware of two 
things. In American architecture, for the most part, there is 
no quality of joy. Architects take themselves so deadly 
seriously that their tenseness is translated into the building. 
becomes the essence of the building. And people feel that 
This sort of professional pessimism under the sad guise of 
“social responsibility" is transferred to a public who has to 
live with it daily 


Your buildings seem to contain some humorous elements. 
Do you use humor to create feeling or joy? 


We sometimes use humor as a tool to create and problem 
solve, but only as a means to the end. When a building lacks 
a fundamental sense of joy and optimism, the architect has 
lost something, and society has lost something. Our clients 
and critics comment on the buoyancy, the spirituality that 
exists in our work. Like environmental responsiveness, 
joyfulness or lightheartedness in architecture has a long 
historical tradition that recently has been neglected. 

The other thing that became very apparent when I was 
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I am obsessed with the coming earthquakes, 
and actually build simulated or stylized 
earthquake damage into many of our 
buildings. History has proven that en- 
gineering alone will not safeguard build- 
ings from major quake damage. It is up to 
us to take the next appropriate step. While 
being a mystical offering to the earthquake 
gods in one sense, the “damage” is used 
as a design tool to articulate masses or 
accentuate aesthetic transitions. In the 
Pacifica Condominiums, for example, 
arrested fault damage is used to define the 
front entry mass (see arrow). 


+ 
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isolated in Chile is that American architects are not dealing 
honestly with the American culture. In fact, they seem to be 
running away, outwardly ashamed of the decadent, consumer 
society that we have created in this country. 


Can architects change society by changing the structures 
that shelter it? 


Architects in the modern movement thought they could 
restructure society by restructuring buildings, which proved 
untrue. It is true that people, even if they're nonvisual, are 
impacted by their environment. But architects only impact à 
small part of the whole equation, And it's important to 

e not going to turn 


realize where our place is, that w 
society on its head with our buildings. Architects can have 
influence. but we're most effective working within the system. 

When we do our buildings, we never talk about aesthetics 
and art, even though that's a primary goal. It's not important 
to our clients on a level they understand. It's only important 
on some level deep inside them. 

Being in Chile the year before and the year after the 
election of Salvador Allende really relegated architecture in 
my mind to its proper place. It isn't the most important 
thing in people's lives. We had friends w ho were shot by 
right-wing firing squads. How important is their house? 


What lessons can an architect learn from working in 
more primitive situations? 


In Chile we weren't concerned with exotic detailing and fine 
materials, we were just trying to put a roof over somebody's 
head. Those kinds of gut issues definitely influence my work. 
£ y ) > ; 

Unless the budget is very large, I try to use the simple, If the spaces aren't compelling, then the 


unsophisticated and cheap "tract house detailing vocabulary" building is unsuccessful. With static space, 

Again — working from within the system. I do, however, you lose the mystery, the joy. I'm interested 

sometimes find myself selling out and becoming interested in in the user taking possession, being able to 

some aspect that is of no interest except to other architects. articibate in th hitect Th 

Keeping perspective is difficult. participate in the architecture, enter 
and choreography are design tools to 

You refer to yourself as a guerrilla architect. What does enable that transfer to take place. If a 

that mean? do fein " 
structure is just my building, or the media's 

building, for the rest of its life, then I've 

lost. 


Well, it seemed like a flashy media word that might get me 
an interview in some magazine. Seriously, I mean that Pl 
steal from another architect, wallow in the decadent consumer 
society or use modern movement methods if thev work. if 
they solve the problem for the client. 

Pm particularly concerned with regionalism as an appro- 
priate means to the solution. We look first at what's in the 
back yard, as opposed to the latest international magazine. I 
want to be part of an architecture that is obviously southern 
Californian, that would be inappropriate in New York or 
Rome. If you're sensitive to the local lifestyle, history and 
microclimate, how can the same building work anywhere 
else? 

I'm a guerrilla only in the sense that I don't feel confined 
to a particular dogma, a rigid viewpoint. I don't feel I have 
to defend any kind of integrity to a theoretical stance that 
can't be changed. I don't feel an allegiance to be totally 
coherent. I feel free to use any kind of approach that will 
work. 'The end justifies the means. 


ion. Mel McGee 


How does an architect respond when you steal an idea? 


I hope she's flattered. I know when people steal our ideas, 
we're flattered. I don't believe in originality —it's a self-in- 
dulgent dead end. Architects who spend their time worrying 
about and trying to develop original thoughts are wasting 
their time, as far as I'm concerned. I’m just trying to make 
my clients happy. 


You seem to pursue your populist ideas in a rather 
elitist manner. 


Elitism isn't an entirely negative word to me. You have to 
believe in yourself, in your ability to transform your client's 
problem into three dimensions and to elevate vour client's 
desires beyond the pedestrian. You have to have the religious 
fervor of thinkin "m right” But that can be done in a 
positive way: feverish, equally intense, but not coming from a 
dogmatic, exclusive attitude. 
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FROM THE FLOOR 


Tools for Energy Efficient Design 


New Nonresidential Passive Solar and 
Energy Conservation Design Standards 


by John R. Schade 


Design professionals actively prac tic- 
ing in the area of energy-efficient build- 
ings generally concur that cost-effective 
measures to increase building energy-efh- 
ciency— while maintaining comfort and 
sustaining or improving levels of environ- 
mental quality —often are overlooked or 
excluded in the design and construction 
of new buildings. There are many reasons 
why this occurs, including lack of knowl- 
edge of specific measures, lack of infor- 
mation regarding the technical and 
economic performance of measures, lack 
of design tools for evaluating building de- 
sign performance, lack of time and finan- 
cial consider 
energy-efficient alternatives during the 
design phase, construction cost impact of 
the measures and, in some cases, a simple 
lack of interest on the part of the building 
designers and owners in taking advan- 
tage of economical energy conservation 
opportunities. Taken as a whole, these 
reasons provide a convincing argument 
that the potential for economical, energy- 
efficient buildings is not being realized by 
the market structure within the building 
industry. 

The Warren-Alquist Act and SB 1746 
require the California Ener Commis- 
sion to develop new energy performance 
standards for the design of nonresidential 
and governmental buildings. These stan- 
dards must include cost-effective passive 
solar and conservation measures. How- 
historical events in the 
building energy standards development, 
and in the area of energy-efficient build- 
ing design, that standards, by 
themselves, do not result in more energy- 
efficient buildings. 

In addition to carefully developed 
building energy budgets, equal or greater 
consideration must be committed to pro- 
fessional education and development, 
and to a broad, balanced implementation 
program which addresses affected sectors 
of the building industry. À cooperative 


resources to adequately 


ever, 
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industry/government approach involving 
reasonable input from each sector is re- 
quired. The goal, after all, is a common 
one: better, more energy-efficient build- 
ings for the private and public sectors, 
available at reasonable market costs. The 
California Nonresidential Standards Pro- 
gram is designed on the premise that this 
goal is shared by the Commission and the 


design/construction industry. 

The Nonresidential Standards Pro- 
gram was developed jointly by the 
California Energy Commission and rep- 
resentatives of the California building in- 
dustry. It represents a balanced approac h 
which includes three major elements: 1) 
energy design/compliance tools develop- 
ment: 2) a set of energy budget numbers 
for each of 22 nonresidential building 


Figure 1 
Sizing of Measures by Life Cycle Cost Analysis 


Optimum 


Glass Area on South Wall 


LCC Cost vs % Glass Area on South Wall 


types in 16 California climates; and 3) an 
industry-based implementation program. 


Project Team 

In addition to staff from the Conserva- 
tion Division of the Commission, the 
prime contractor for the applied research 
work which will serve as a basis for the 
standards and design tools is a team com- 
prised of Bickle/CM, J. Marx Ayres As- 
sociates, Sizemore/Floyd, Hugh Gibbs & 


Donald Gibbs Associates, and Sandy & 
Babcock, The was 
selected using a competitive, nationwide 
Request For Proposal process. In addi- 
tion to the prime contractor, the Com- 
mission has organized a Technical Advis- 
ory Group (TAG) to provide specialized 
w in particular areas. TAG mem- 
bers are Peter Calthorpe (architecture), 
Karl Guttman (mechanical engineering). 
Zulfikar Cumali (energy modeling), 
Frank Dominguez (development/con- 
tracting), Steve Selkowitz (lighting). and 
Bruno Pistoresi (cost analysis). To assure 
representation of the California building 
industry, the project team also includes a 
35-member Professional Advisory Group 
made up of representatives from various 
design, manufacturing, contracting and 
operating professions. 


Program Objectives 

The program is designed to meet the 
primary goal of closing the gap between 
current general practice and economical, 
energy-efficient buildings through a com- 
bined package of energy budgets, profes- 
sional education/implementation and a 
corresponding incentives program. 

Design Energy Performance Standards 
or energy budgets will be developed for 
22 nonresidential building types in 16 cli- 
mate zones. The design and analysis 
work will be done by practicing architects 
and engineers working with Commission 
staff, A number of design alternatives will 
be developed for each building type. 
These will include descriptions of alter- 
native building envelope and mechanical 
components designed to meet varying site 
and climatic conditions. 

The process of developing budget stan- 
dards will be concurrent. with the de- 
velopment of corresponding design tools 
and compliance methods which relate di- 
rectly to California climates, building 
practice and costs. Simplified tools which 
can be used at early stages in the design 
process to check energy performance and 
to verify compliance also will be in- 
cluded. 


Associates team 


Figure 2 
Rank Order List of Passive and Conservation Measures 


Priority of Measures by Benefit/Cost Ratio 
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1. Skylighting 
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2 Openable windows | x.y ¡Note Range to account lor different cost zones | 


3 Building orientation. 


5. Landscaping 


© Roof ponds and 
water walls 


Several simplified methods are being 


considered for design and compliance 
tools in the case of smaller (less than 
50,000 square foot) buildings. One exam- 
ple of such a tool is a computerized ver- 
sion of Energy Graphics, up-graded to in- 
clude mechanical system operation, mul- 
tiple zone operating conditions, and ther- 
mal mass interaction and daylighting. 
The program “Wonder II” provides both 
graphic and quantitative output to evalu- 
ate energy and economic performance of 
design alternatives. The simplified tool 
selected. for design compliance will be 
checked during the standards develop- 
ment process with DOE 2.1 to verify that 
it provides an acceptable range of accur- 
acy for all building types and climate 
zones, 

Twenty-two design manuals will be 
provided, one for each building type. 
These will document the energy design 
process — including base case building 
characteristics, energy programs, energy 
budgets, an example building design plus 
two major alternative design component 
modifications for climate variations, fuel 
types and solar access— and illustrate 
how the budget can be met under the var- 
ious conditions. The Manuals also will 
explain an energy design process which 
can be used to reach the prescribed 
budget, and will illustrate the use and ap- 
plication of the selected simplified 
method for design and standards com- 
pliance. 

A of educational conferences 
focusing on the development of the stan- 
ards will follow the steps of the conven- 
tional design process: Preprogramming 
nd Design/Energy Assumptions; Ener- 
Programming; Schematic Design/ 
arametric Evaluation of Measures; De- 
Development/Incremental Econ- 
Analysis for Setting Energy 
udgets; Design Development/Major 
Example Designs; and Design Develop- 
nent/Design Alternatives. 


series 


Me 


Each conference will be held in a major 
California metropolitan area. 


Research Method 


Research methodology for develop- 
ment of the standards is patterned closely 
after the architectural and engineering 
design process in which all promising 
conservation measures are evaluated in- 
dependently and interactively, for both 
energy and economic impacts. Through a 
process of interaction, the most economi- 
cal solution is determined. In this case, 
the most economic solution is represented 
by the lowest point on a life cycle energy 
budget curve. That point then becomes 
the selected energy budget level. The 
major steps of the research methodology 
are outlined below. 

1. Twenty-two actual California Title 24 
buildings with existing plans, specifi- 


Figure 3 
Building Energy Budget Lite Cycle Cost Curves 


Typical Lite Cycle Cost Curve 


Total Lite Cycle Costs. 


evaluation will be conducted using the 
selected simplified method with peri- 
odic checks using DOE 2.1 to establish 
accuracy ranges between the two 
evaluation/compliance tools. 

3. Using the rank order matrix of mea- 
sures established in step 2, a life cycle 
cost vs. energy budget curve will be 
generated by incrementally adding 
measures in the order of their cost ef- 
fectiveness ranking to the base case 
building (Figure 2). The lowest point 
on the life cycle curve will become the 
energy budget design standard. 

4. At least two major building designs 
will be completed for each building 
type in each of the 16 climate zones to 
demonstrate and prove that the pro- 
posed budget can be met in a cost-ef- 
fective manner when compared to cur- 
rent California Title 24 base case 
buildings (Figure 3). Minor alternative 
designs also will be completed to dem- 
onstrate that the budget can be met 
under varying conditions of climate, 
fuel availability and solar access. 

>. The entire design process used to rank 
various solar, load management, and 
conservation measures for each build- 
ing type, to develop energy programs, 
to conduct parametric analysis, to rank 
competing measures for various build- 
ing types and climate zones, to develop 
energy-efficient designs and to assure 
their compliance with energy budget 
standards, will be presented in the 


Energy Use 


cations, and costs will be selected and 
evaluated in terms of energy perfor- 
mance and construction costs. Base 
case energy budgets will be generated 
using both DOE 2.1 and the selected 
simplified method. 

2. From an extensive master list of solar 
and conservation measures, a final list 
of 20 measures for each building type 
in three representative climate zones 
will be determined. Each of these mea- 
sures will be optimally sized by com- 
paring energy performance with life 
cycle costs for a series of measure sizes 
(Figure 1). The lowest point in the life 
cycle cost curve will represent the op- 
timum size of cach particular measure. 

After the measures are sized, they 
will be evaluated and ranked in terms 
of life cycle cost/energy savings benefit 
ratios. The evaluation will be consid- 
ered independently for each measure 
and interactively where two or more 
measures are interrelated. Parametric 


form of a professional energy design 

manual for cach building type. 

The end result of this cooperative stan- 
dards development process is a set of 
meaningful energy design performance 
budgets, accompanied by a simplified de- 
sign/compliance method and a series of 
building specific design manuals, de- 
veloped in an educational conference for- 
mat by the design community throughout 
the State of California. If positive criti- 
cism and input by the building design 
and construction industry continues as it 
has during the planning and develop- 
ment stages of this project, the outcome 
will be a set of tools and a process, guided 
by a set of standards, which improve the 
energy performance of California non- 
residential buildings. 


John R. Schade, an energy consultant and an 
AMA Associate, is the Technical Program Di- 
rector, Building and Appliance Standards 
Offwe, California Energy Commission, and 
former Director of the Energy and Buildings 
Research Institute, University of Washington. 
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